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"Vol. XXXIV OCTOBER, 1928 No.3 
Dear Boys and Girls: 


In this letter 1 must again mention something of which I have 
spoken in some previous letters. 

Every one, please remember: When you write to Wee Wis- 
dom, be sure that you put your complete address on your letter. Make 
your writing as plain as you can. Use pen and ink, or a typewriter, 
if you have one. 

After you have finished your letter, read it over. Watch closely, 
to make sure that you have given your address, and that you have 
given it correct in every way. 

We answer all the important letters that come from you to us. 
But many of our letters to you are returned to us, because addresses 
are not complete. We use the address that you give us. If that is 
not correct the postman cannot deliver the letter. 

When you order goods sent from a store to your house, you have 
to give your full address, or your parcels will be late in reaching you. 
You cannot receive a letter that has been returned to us, because we 
have no way of finding you. 

If you boys intend to become successful business men, you must 
now begin to be accurate. If you girls intend to have successful. 
homes, you must now begin to be accurate. The more training you 
give yourselves now, the more successful you will be as men and women. 
So every one: Be sure to give your full address on every letter. 


With love, 
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WEE WISDOM 


At Halloween, some people say, 
That ghosts and witches play about, 
That elves of prankish mischief roam 
And all the madcap fays are out, 
And eerie creatures, none may see, 
Put peace and order to a rout. 


Such tales as these, I clearly see, 

Are simply meant to puzzle me. 
Since God and peace are in the light, 
I know they last through any night. 

I will not borrow thoughts of fear, 
Since I well know that God is here. 
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WEE WISDOM 


Tonight a clicking played upon 
window of my sleeping room, 

And at the window nearest me 
I saw a face grotesquely loom, 
And close beside, in muffled tone, 


I heard a doleful “Oo-o-0” boom. 


But I remembered John and Joe, 
Who planned about the town to go 
With pumpkin face and tick-tack keen, 
To do some tricks, but keep unseen. 
I said, “That's just the boys, I know, 
And off to sleep I now will go.” 
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And while I slept a smiling sprite 

On tiptoe came up to my bed. 
‘No harm can come by day or night, 

When Truth has made you brave,” she said. 
She gave my hand a soft caress, 

And placed a kiss upon my head. 


A Halloween from now shall be 

A night of lovely things to see, 

A time of peaceful joy in which 

I find an angel, not a witch. 

No ghosts of fearful thoughts, I find, 


Can drive God's presence from my mind. 
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As Happy as Kings 


By BARBARA BOUCHERE 


PART I 
Chapter I 


Maridel Geralda Rousselles was just 
one month old. The spring sun, slant- 
ing across the old gardens of Valerie 
Manor, sifted through the casement 
windows and into the nursery, touching 
the baby’s fair face. 

“I have but one wish,” cried the 
beautiful marchioness as she watched 
her sleeping child. “My wish is that 
my little Maridel Geralda shall be sweet- 
natured and happy.” 

Claudine, the nurse with frills on her 
cap, smiled as she laid a satin coverlet 
over the crib. “Ah, Madame, she will 
indeed be happy. How could she be 
otherwise—the daughter of a marquis 
with everything at hand to satisfy her 
slightest wish!” 


year, to seek happiness elsewhere!” 

Mardi curtsied low before the great 
lady. “Aie, Madame! Nevertheless on 
a still hill, in a humble cottage thatched 
with straw, she will find the secret of 
joy and the happiness of kings.” 

The young mother caught the baby to 
her heart, crying, “Mardi, begone with 
such prophesyings! Say no more!” 

The baby’s aunt, the Duchess De 
Muro, who had a way of speaking her 
mind, had been listening in the door- 
way. She came into the room with 
rustling of silk skirts. “Mardi may be 
right, for happiness will be hard to find 
in a place so choked with wealth. Mar- 
idel Geralda is to be pitied, the poor 
lamb, born as she is with a golden spoon 
in her mouth.” To say that she was 
born with a golden spoon in her mouth 
was a quaint way of 


Just then Mardi, 
keeper of the linen 
rooms, who was 
said to have the 
power of prophecy, 
came into the nurs- 
ery with fresh, em- 
broidered sheets. 
She murmured a 
blessing over the 
baby’s crib, and 
spoke with a wis- 
dom that the manor 
house had come to 
respect: “In her 
ninth year, for the 
purpose of finding 


saying that she was 
the child of rich 
parents. 

The time for 
Maridel Geralda’s 
christening came. 
The beautiful Span- 
ish queen and many 
ladies of the Span- 
ish court rode into 
France for. the 
christening. With 
the sweetest music 
humming in the 
pipe organ, and 
amid banks of flow- 
ers, Maridel Ger- 


happiness, the child “Qn a still hill, ina humble cottage thatched alda was given her 
will be taken from with straw, she will learn the secret of joy name. The queen 


Valerie Manor.” 

“But,” cried the marchioness, a fore- 
boding touching her heart, “Valerie 
Manor is her home; there shall never 
be need for my child, in her ninth 


and the happiness of kings.” 


murmured words of 
praise over the baby, and the ladies of 
the court said many pretty and many 
flattering things to the marquis and the 
marchioness. Then the great event was 
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over, and the baby was borne home on 
her silken cushion. 

In the hall of the manor house, wait- 
ing among the other servants, in her 
best apron and cap and holiday kerchief, 
stood Mardi. As the child was borne up 
the steps, she curtsied low, and said: 
“On a still hill, in a humble cottage 
thatched with straw, she will learn the 
secret of joy and the happiness of 
kings.” 

The servants shook their heads at 
Mardi and laid hushing fingers against 
their lips. The marchioness held the 
baby close, as though to protect her. 
“Hush,” she cried, “and never utter 
such a saying again, or the doors of 
Valerie Manor shall be closed against 
you.” 

Several months ran by, and the 
prophecy was forgotten. 

One June day Maridel Geralda, with 
golden curls and pink cheeks and blue 
eyes, sat up in her bassinet and held 
out her hands. 

“Oh, the darling!” cried the mar- 
chioness. “She wants something.” 

“She is my daughter,” said the mar- 
quis, clicking his heels together, “there- 
fore she shall want for nothing. Her 
room shall be filled with every beautiful 
thing. Jean D’Ore, the French doll 
maker, shall send her his finest dolls; 
Guthrie, the German toy maker, shall 
fashion her his most beautiful music 


box. Young Sandka shall make for her 
play dishes painted gay with apple blos- 
soms of the Dalmatian hills. Solina, 
the lace maker, shall weave for her, 
upon her loom, bright embroideries. 
Ireland shall send her linens, and from 
Venice shall come an AXolian harp.” 

So the baby’s room was done over in 
turquoise and gold. Cupboards were 
crammed with books and blocks and 
dolls and play dishes. The music box 
from Germany was placed on a gilded 
stand where it played, all the day, such 
music that the linnets hung in the case- 
ment windows to listen. The A®olian 
harp swung in the balcony, catching 
the breezes off the sea and turning them 
into music. Claudine sat shaking a 
hand carved ivory rattle that had come 
from China, a rattle which made a 
sweet sleepy sound like sheeps’ bells in 
the hills. 

In the midst of it all sat tiny Maridel 
Geralda, looking as though she won- 
dered what it all was about, and no 
doubt wishing that she might at least 
shake her own rattle. 


Chapter II 


Now, one fine day Mardi passed 
through the nursery with fresh sheets 
upon her arm. The nurse was laying 
the baby’s pillow in the sunny balcony, 
and, for just one short moment Maridel 
Mardi came close to the 


was alone. 
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The fair nurse 
girl was again 
shaking the 
carved rattle 
from China. 


baby’s crib and, reaching into her deep 
pocket, drew out a bright tinny spoon 
and a bright tinny pan. “Play your 
own tune, my wee one,” she whispered. 
Immediately the baby caught up the 
bright tinny spoon and the bright tinny 
pan and began to clap them together. 
What a wonderful sound they made! 
Maridel Geralda’s eyes sparkled. 

At this moment the baby’s aunt, the 
Duchess De Muro, stepped into the nurs- 
ery. “Aha! My little dove!” she cried, 
“At last they have given you a simple 
toy.” And away she went to congratu- 
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late the parents upon their good sense. 
“I found your daughter delighting in 
a common pan and spoon, such as Mar- 


tin carries in his tin shop,” she said. 


“A common pan!” exclaimed the 
lovely marchioness. 

“A common pan! My daughter!” 
cried the marquis, clicking his heels to- 
gether and setting out in great haste 
for the nursery. 


But just a moment before he reached 
the nursery door the nurse had caught 
sight of the little tinny pan and tossed 
it out of the window. It fell into a 
pear tree, where on rainy days it would 
fill and make an excellent bird bath for 
the linnets. 

When the excited marquis opened the 
door, the fair nurse girl was again 
shaking the carved rattle from China, 
which made a sleepy sound like sheeps’ 
bells in the hills. The A®olian harp 
swung in the balcony, catching the 
breezes off the sea and turning them 
into music. The music box from Ger- 
many was playing such entrancing 
music that the linnets hung in the case- 
ment windows to listen. The walking 
doll was walking, the jumping frog was 
jumping. And little Maridel Geralda 
sat with nothing she could play with, 
her eyes very wide and disturbed, as if 
wondering what it all was about. 

Maridel grew into a little girl of nine 
years, with blue eyes, curling hair, and 
a very cross disposition, for The Three 
Dreadfuls—Fretfulness, Faultfinding, 
and Discontent—had come to live with 
her. They had taught her to say, 
“Everything is very dull. There’s 
nothing at all to do.” 

“T really can’t see what is wrong with 
the child,” exclaimed Maridel’s mother. 
“She has everything!” As indeed she 
had, for scarcely a week passed that 
did not bring a great box filled with 
wonderful gifts. More than that, Mari- 
del Geralda now had a maid to brush 
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her hair and to keep her clothes like 
those of a princess. She also had a 
governess, who heard her lessons. And 
she still had the fair nurse who tried 
to teach her how to play. But the nurs- 
ery was so full of crying and cross 
words that the servants began to say 
that some evil fairy had cast a spell 
over Maridel Geralda. The little girl’s 
cheeks grew pale, and her eyes grew 
cloudy with a lonely, wishing look. 

The marchioness called in Europe’s 
most famous physician who looked at 
Maridel Geralda out of sharp spec- 
tacled eyes. He felt her pulse, looked 
down her throat, and thumped her 
smartly on the chest. 

“She’s as sound as a nut,” said the 
famous. physician, speaking quite 
plainly. He looked about the nursery 
with its heaps of rich toys, and back 
again at the spoiled little girl. “All she 
needs,” he said, waving his hand around 
the beautiful room, “is less of this, and 
more of something else. Something to 
do...” and he rode away in disgust. 

The marquis, who was no longer 
proud, began to look thoughtful. “A 
daring plan has come to me, my dear,” 
he told his wife. “There is my dear 
nurse, Susanne. With an angel heart 
and the wisdom of years, perhaps she 
. . . She can look into the heart; she 
may teach our Geralda the secret of 
happiness.” 

“This Susanne,” asked his wife, turn- 
ing pale at the thought of Mardi’s 
prophecy, “is her cottage on a—a hill?” 

“On a still hill, my dear,” replied the 
marquis. “A humble cottage thatched 
with straw. No place for a marquis’ 
daughter, as one would say, seeing 
merely the outside, but Susanne—ah, 
Susanne is a miracle maker!” 

Maridel Geralda, who had been hid- 
ing behind the portieres, heard the talk. 
She burst into the room, The Three 
Dreadfuls storming at her heels and 
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darkening her forehead. “I shall not, 
not, not go!’ she cried. “To live in such 
a place would be very dull for me; I 
should hate it!” 

“Thy father is thinking only of thy 
good,” whispered the marchioness. 

“And, ma cherie, wait; you have 
not seen,” said the marquis. “There is 
Susanne; the change is what you need. 
Only come—and see!” 

“Only for a beautiful, beautiful gift 
will I go,” declared Maridel finally. 
“For your carved little finger ring from 
India, will I go, my father.” 

A look of pain and defeat crossed the 
marquis’ face. “But, ma cherie, the 
ring is priceless—a gift of Al Maham, 
an Indian prince!” 

“But I will not go without it, to this 
—peasant’s house,” shrilled Maridel 
Geralda, stamping her feet. 


Maridel grew into a little girl of nine years. 

The marquis, not knowing what to 
do in the face of such temper pulled the 
ring from his finger and, slipping it 
over a silver chain, fastened it about 
the child’s neck. 

“There, my little one, thy father, is 
he not good to thee? . . . Get ready the 
child,” he commanded the nurse. “She 
is going away.” 

(To be continued) 
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Buddy-on-the-Spot 


By ROSALEE HAWTHORNE 


“Buddy,” said Nell, “if you don’t 
hurry up we shall all be through mak- 
ing our jack-o’-lanterns before you even 
have the eyes cut in yours. Why don’t 
you go ahead and make its face?” 

“Well, I can’t make up my mind 
whether to cut the eyes round, or 
square, or triangular,” said Buddy, 
holding his knife undecidedly, “and I’m 
afraid I’ll get them too high or too low.” 

“O Buddy!” exclaimed Ginger impa- 
tiently, “why don’t you just go ahead 
and do it instead of wasting so much 
time trying to make up your mind? You 
could have had it all done by this time. 
Mercy! I never have seen anybody else 
so undecided about everything as you 
are.” 

Ginger’s comment really was not un- 
true, for Buddy never could make up his 
mind about things quickly and then stick 
to his decisions. If he had a nickel to 
spend he would waste hours trying to 
decide whether to buy candy or peanuts 
or popcorn, or to put it in his bank, or 
to save it until he had enough to buy 
something more lasting than food. At 
the drug store he would keep his friends 
and the clerk waiting indefinitely while 
he tried to make up his mind whether 
he wanted ice cream or pop or orange- 
ade. If his parents took him to buy a 
new suit and asked him which color he 
liked best, he could never decide whether 
he preferred blue or gray or brown. 
When he stood up in school to spell 
“peace” he could not make up his mind 
whether it was p-e-i-c-e or p-i-e-c-e or 
p-e-a-c-e. When he was invited to two 
parties he never knew which one he 
would rather go to; whichever way he 
decided, he always wondered afterward 
if the other way wouldn’t have been the 
better. There was truth in Ginger’s 


criticism. The other children often be- 
came very impatient with Buddy’s un- 
certainty, but when they urged him to 
make up his mind quickly he always 
said there was no hurry and he would 
just take his time. And so it was that 
the other children had their lanterns 
finished before Buddy had decided 
where to put the features on his. 
“We can’t wait any longer for you, 
Buddy,” said Ted. “It’s late now, and 
we have all the other things to get 
ready. We’re going to fix up some 
spooks in the basement first thing.” Ted 
always knew exactly what he was going 
to do and went about it without hesi- 
tation. That was one reason why he 
was always the leader in the games and 
the other activities that the boys and 
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the girls took part in. Buddy looked 
with deep uncertainty from his unfin- 
ished lantern to his playfellows. 

“If I don’t stay and finish my lan- 
tern I won’t have one to carry tonight,” 
he said, “but if I stay and finish it I 
won’t have the fun of helping to fix 
up the stunts. I don’t know which to 
do.” Before he could decide, the others 
had collected their lanterns, cleaned up 
their scraps, and left to do the other 
tasks. All the time that Buddy was 
finishing his lantern he was sorry that 
he had not gone ahead as Ted had. 

That night all the children in the 
neighborhood assembled at Ted’s home 
for merrymaking. There were red 
lights and witches and ghosts and lan- 
terns from attic to basement, and all 
sorts of games and fun. Buddy no 
sooner joined one group than he began 
to wonder whether he would not have 
more fun with another. He kept run- 
ning back and forth, not having a good 
time at anything. 

Finally the indoor games were over; 
then the children donned sheets and pil- 
low cases, seized their lanterns, and set 
forth for the grand procession that 
would be the most fun of the evening. 
Even little Dora, Buddy’s four-year-old 
sister, was allowed to carry a lantern 
in the crowd, for Buddy had promised 
his mother to take good care of Dora. 
When they came to the home of a friend 
they ran to the front door, rang the 
doorbell, and made ghostly noises. 
Every one was jolly and good-natured, 
and because the children played no mean 
pranks they were occasionally invited 
in to eat nuts and apples and to drink 
cider. 

Then in the midst of their fun some- 
thing happened! They had gone around 
to the back porch of a friend’s home, to 
rap on the window. As they started to 
run away, little Dora stumbled on the 
sheet that was wrapped around her, and 
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fell down with her lantern. The candle 
had not been put in securely; it fell out 
and set one corner of Dora’s sheet afire. 
Buddy was frightened and knew that 
something must be done at once, but he 
simply could not decide what to do. He 
could not decide whether to go for help 
or to try to find some water to put out 
the fire. But while Buddy was still try- 
ing to make up his mind, Ted was doing 
some quick, hard thinking. He looked 
about him alertly, saw a heavy, woolen 
automobile robe on the clothesline, 
grabbed it and, quick as a flash, 
wrapped it tightly around Dora so that 
it put out the fire at once. She cried 
from fright, but she was unhurt—and 
all because Ted was resourceful and 
could make up his mind quickly in an 
emergency. 

After the danger was over and the 
little group had started home, Buddy ex- 
claimed suddenly: “Say, Ted, I see now 
why a person needs to be able to make 
quick decisions. After this you’d better 
believe I’m going to make up my mind 
about things, Johnny-on-the-spot.” 

“Buddy-on-the-spot, you mean, don’t 
you?” laughed Ted. And because he 
really carried out his resolution that is 
why he came to be called—Buddy-on- 
the-spot. 


8 
A HALLOWEEN GAME 
By A. HENDERSON 


Can one make water run up instead 
of down? Yes, if one uses the follow- 
ing plan. 

Pour some water into a dinner plate. 
Put a small piece of candle in the cen- 
ter, and as the candle floats, light it. 
Now carefully lower a milk bottle, 
mouth down, over the lighted candle. 
The light will flicker and go out, but the 
water will run up into the milk bottle. 
As the water in the plate is sucked up, 
pour more in, and watch it run up into 
the bottle, 
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By IRENE MERRILL MASON 


A strange dog found me when | was at play, 
And looked at me in a curious way. 


He was shaggy and brown, homely outside, 
And I ran to the house, by Mother to hide. 


But he pulled me out of the lake one time, 
When over the rail I found I could climb; 

So I love him now, for I've learned, you see, 
Inside he's as good as a dog can be. 


And I play sometimes with a little girl, 

Whose nose turns up, and whose hair won't curl; 
Freckles she has, and her clothes are patched, 
While the shoes she wears aren't even matched. 


But when we play she's the greatest fun, 
She's kinder to me than any one. 

She's kind to my dog, kind to my cat: 
Inside she's beautiful, I know that, 
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And that is the way it 1s all about: 

If we'd look within as well as without, 

My mother says, this world of ours 

Would seem like a wonderful garden of flowers. 
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Olga and the School Bell 


By GLADYS M. GEARHART 


Olga was a little Russian girl. She 
had been in America two years. Now 
she had moved with her parents into 
the country. When September came 
Olga went to the little white school- 
house that stood among the pines. 
This schoolhouse did not have a big bell 
in a belfry at the peak of its roof. The 
teacher rang a little hand bell when she 
wanted to call the children indoors. 

Olga thought the little bell very fas- 
cinating. From the first day of school 
she wished she might ring it. Yet she 
dared not ask permission. She thought 
surely the teacher would refuse her be- 
cause she was quite the smallest child 
in the school. 


Her own dear teacher put strong loving 
arms around her. 

Although the others were always 
kind to her, some days Olga was lone- 
some indeed. She could speak only a 
few words of the English language, and 
often she did not understand what her 
playmates said to her. For that reason 
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Olga stayed at the schoolhouse one day 
during the noon hour when all the 
others went with their teacher for a 
walk. 

For a time Olga sat on the step and 
watched the wind play among the ashes 
of papers that had been burned on the 
ground that day. As she watched she 
saw something that made her jump 
quickly to her feet. The fire had not all 
burned out, as the teacher had thought. 
A spark had caught in the dry grass, 
and now a lively flame was beginning 
to leap and creep toward the corner of 
the schoolhouse. How fast it was com- 
ing! Olga was frightened. What 
should she do? 

She listened for the voices of the 
others, but she could not hear them. If 
only they would come! The fire had 
almost reached the corner of the porch! 
Olga thought of the drinking water, 
and ran inside. But the water was in 
a jar so heavy that she could not lift 
it. She could not even turn the spigot, 
to let the water run out into a cup. 
What should she do? 

The bell on the teacher’s desk caught 
her eye. If she should ring it the 
others would come! Would she dare? 
What if Teacher should scold her be- 
cause she had touched it? Olga ran 
outside again. The little flame was eat- 
ing at the lower porch step. Her heart 
was beating wildly. She must do some- 
thing! But suppose, she said to herself, 
Teacher should punish her for ringing 
the bell? It would be too sorrowful to 
be punished, for she had tried so hard 
to be good in school. 

A flame leaped to the second step of 
the porch! Their pretty schoolhouse 
would burn down if she did not call 
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help. Even though she might be pun- 
ished for ringing the bell, Olga sud- 
denly decided—she must try to save the 
schoolhouse! She ran inside and hur- 
ried out again, clasping the handle of 
the bell tightly in both chubby hands. 
She rang with all her small might. 

It seemed but a moment till Olga saw 
the largest boys running toward her. 
They called out to her to know why she 
had rung the bell. Then they saw the 
smoke. In almost no time at all the 
boys were pouring water on the flames. 

By that time the teacher and the 
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other children had reached the school- 
house. Olga trembled. What would 
her teacher say, when she saw her with 
the bell still in her hands? Olga did 
not have to wait long to know. A most 
wonderful thing happened to her: Her 
own dear teacher put strong, loving 
arms around her and hugged her close. 
How Olga thrilled with happiness! To 
be sure she could not understand many 
of the words the teacher and her school- 
mates were saying to her, but somehow 
she felt sure that she was never going 
to be lonesome again. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help others can do 


so by saying this prayer for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, suides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and lovin3, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 


God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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BLOSSOMS 


October, 1928 


By IRENE CURTIS WALLACE 


Set your compass at 114 inches and 
draw a circle. Set your compass at 
34, inch and, from same center, draw 
a circle within the first circle. Draw 
a straight line through both circles 
from (a) to (b). Set your compass at 
a little less than %% inch and draw four 
circles within the smaller circle, letting 
two of the circles overlap the others, 
as shown in figure No. 1. 

With compass still set at 3% inch, 
place point at (a) and describe an arc 
to meet the edge of the largest circle. 
Place compass point at (c) and describe 
an arc beginning at the edge of the first 
tiny circle made and ending at the edge 
of large circle. Repeat this process all 
the way around the large circle. You 


have now drawn a compass bloom. 

Set your compass at 2 inches; place 
point at (d), and, beginning with pen- 
cil end at bloom edge, describe an arc 
downward. Extend your compass 14 
inch farther and, with compass point at 
same place, repeat. The result is a 
stem. Place your compass point at 
(b) ; beginning with pencil end at stem 
describe an arc outward; place compass 
point at (e) and repeat; a leaf results. 
Your compass sun flower is complete! 

Using India ink, ink only portions 
shown in figure No. 2. After the ink 
dries erase all remaining pencil marks 
with an art gum eraser. 

Color the tiny outer petals yellow; 
the portion between outer and inner 
circle, brown; the smaller inner circles, 
yellow; the small portions surrounding 
them, green; the stem and leaf, green, 
and you have a jolly compass sunflower 
smiling at you! 

After you have finished your first 
one it will be easy for you to make any 


number of compass sunflowers. No 


two need be the same size. By set- 
ting your compass larger or smaller 
you can make the flowers any size 
you wish. Of course you must al- 
ways remember to retain the same 
relative proportions throughout the 
construction process of each 
separate blossom. For ex- 
ample, if you wish the sun 
flower larger, set your com- 
pass at 2 or 21% inches, in- 
stead of 114 inches, when 
drawing your foundation cir- 
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cle. You must then in- 
crease all your other speci- 
fications proportionally, 
being careful to get them 
accurate. To make a 
smaller sunflower reverse 
the procedure, reducing 
the size of the foundation 
circle and other proportions 
accordingly. 

Tint the flower yellow; 
the center, dark brown, 
and the leaf and_ stem, 
green. 

Those readers who have 
not yet learned to use a 
compass will enjoy coloring 
Figure 2. Follow the in- 
structions given for color- 
ing and see what a beauti- 
ful flower you can make of 
this. If you want to make 
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other flowers like it, trace the design 
with carbon paper, or lay tissue paper 


over the design and transfer it with 


carbon paper. 
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Pockets for School Dresses 


By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


School days mean many new dresses, 
if Busy Sunbeams are to be kept bright 
and shining every day. With dresses 
to be made for fall and for winter, 
there will be a great deal of sewing. 
Would you not like to help Mother 
dear? Here is the plan. Get Mother 
dear to cut out pockets for some of your 
dresses, then select from among those 
I have made for you designs that you 
think will best suit the different 
dresses, and every afternoon, after 
school, or in the evening after your 
lessons are finished, do a little work on 
them. Soon one pair of pockets will be 
finished and ready for 


Sunbeams could tell me that about their 
little girls! Most of them, you say? 
Well, I am surely glad to hear it. 
Diagram 1 shows a very pretty 
pocket for a dark dress, of solid color. 
The pocket is to be worked in bright- 
colored embroidery cotton. This de- 
sign may be used on a silk dress, 
worked in silk, or on a woolen dress, 
worked in fine wool or silk. Work the 
basket in outline stitch, using a bright 
tan color. Work the handle in outline 
stitch, or work it solid, or over and un- 
der, from line to line. Use two or three 
threads for the handle and outside lines 


the dress they 
match, and you will be 
ready to start on an- 
other pair. How pleased 
Mother dear will be, and 
how proud you will be to 
tell your teacher that 
you embroidered’ the 
dresses that you wear. 

Recently a mother 
told me that her two lit- 
tle girls were embroider- 
ing pockets from one of 
the Wee Wisdom de- 
signs, and that they 
were doing it nicely, and 


enjoying it too. I won- 
der how many of the 
mothers of the Busy 
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of basket, but use only one thread in 
working the cross lines of the basket. 
The ribbon may be outlined or worked 
solid, using perhaps a deep blue. Make 
all the flowers of French knots. Start- 
ing with the center flower, between the 
handles, make the first flower of light 
rose; the flowers on each side of the 
handle, a deep rose; the next one, helio- 
trope; the next, deep blue; the bud or 
three dot ones, of deep rose; the next, 
light blue; the buds, light rose. Out- 
line the stems. Make the leaves of lazy 
daisy stitch, in a bright green. Make 
the centers of the flowers of bright yel- 
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side out. When you have 
traced the design and opened 
the paper you will have the 
complete design ready to 
transfer to your pocket. 
The dotted line at the top 
shows the hem, which can 
be blindstitched or stitched 
on the machine. Allow 
enough to turn under all 
around the bird’s wings. 
Work the inside lines in 
heavy outline stitch, using three threads 
in the needle. Baste the pocket on 
your dress, and make the outline stitch 
all around the outside, thus fastening 
it to the dress. Work the bill of the 
bird solid and make a little heavier line 
at the eyes. Use for this any colored 
floss that will go well with the dress 
and that will make the bird stand out. 
If the dress material is figured or 
checked, use a matched material in 
solid color for the birds. 

Diagram 4 shows only half of the de- 
sign. You are to make it complete and 
usable by transferring it as you did the 


low. Cut the pocket by the pattern; 
allow an edge to turn under, and also a hem. Be- 
fore working the design, baste the hem in place, 
as shown by dotted line. 

Diagram 2 shows three little birds sitting in 
a row. I expect you have seen birds resting on a 
limb, just as these are, while you were playing 
out of doors, or perhaps you can see them now 
from your window. Work the birds in the out- 
line stitch. Work the tree limb and the eyes of 
the wide-awake birds solid. If the dress is of \ 
dark material, use two threads of bright tan em- 
broidery cotton. If the dress is of light material, 
use black, navy, or dark brown—whichever is 


suitable. 
Diagram 3 shows another bird. This one is on ( 


the wing. Perhaps it does not look much like a 

bird to you, but only half of the design is shown. ; 
Double your paper along the line at the right of 
the design, and inside the folded paper put a 
sheet of carbon paper, folded with the transfer 
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last design. This design may be 
worked in several ways. It may be out- 
lined, making the centers and stems 
solid, or it may be outlined with a heavy 
thread. Or you may cut the flowers out 
of colored material, the one in the cen- 
ter of one color and those on each side 
of a different color from the one in the 
center. Trace the design on _ the 
pockets, than baste the flowers and 
leaves in place; then buttonhole closely 
all around, making very small stitches. 
Outline around the centers; make the 
centers of yellow or black; outline the 


Diagram 
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leaves; work the 
stems solid, and 
your pockets are 
finished. 
Diagram 5 
gives you a little 
duck to work inX\S) 
cross-stitch on 
your checked 
gingham dress. I 
feel sure that you 
all know how to 
cross-stitch and 
that will 
have a jolly time , 
putting these lit- 
tle ducks not only D> 
on the pockets of 
your dress, but in other places also, and 
that the dress will be, as your school- 
mates will tell you, “a duck of a dress.” 
You will be quite busy this month if 
you make all these designs on your 
dresses, but let’s get them all finished, 
not only so that they can be worn, but 
so we may be ready to begin our 
Christmas work, some of which will be 
given next month. 


TABLE 


Dear Lord, in love I bow my head, 
And thank Thee for my daily bread. 


Amen. 
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Re Short 


Building a Kennel for Your Dos 


By Rusy SHORT McCKIM 


In making a -house for your dog, of 
course the size of the kennel will de- 
pend upon the size of your dog. Be 
sure to get the kennel large enough. 
For a small dog, you can perhaps get 
a good, solid box that will do for the 
main part of the kennel, and all you 
will need in order to finish it will be 
boards for the roof. But if you have 
a large dog it is better to construct a 
kennel from the ground up. 

The drawing shows the framework 
of a kennel, as well as the finished ap- 
pearance. You can easily construct a 
kennel along the lines pictured. Exact 
sizes are not given, so you can build 
your dog kennel any size you wish, and 
out of any material you have. However, 
in a large kennel the bottom sills (A), 
the frame marked (B), and the up- 
rights (C) should be made of at least 
2 by 2 inch boards. Make rafters (D) 
and the ridgepole (E) of 1 by 2 inch 
boards. Make the floor and sides of 14 
or 1 inch boards, of any width 
you have. Use any kind of 
shingles for the roof. 

Go about the building of the 
kennel as though you were build- 


ing a real house. Cut the ends and 
the side sills (A) the size you want 
to make the kennel. Nail them to- 
gether at the corners to form a rec- 
tangle. Then set up the four corner 
posts (G), nailing them to the sills. 
On top of the corner posts place a sec- 
ond horizontal frame (B), like that at 
the bottom (A), and nail firmly in 
place. 

Cut the ends of six rafters (D) at 
an angle of 45 degrees and put them in 
place as shown in small sketch. Nail 
the upper ends to a strip of board (E), 
which serves as a ridgepole. Lay the 
floor, then board up the sides and ends 
with sheeting boards. Cut out a door 
in front, and a small back window. 

Make the roof of boards laid length- 
wise on the rafters, and _ shingled. 
Stain or paint the kennel, and your dog 
can move in. 
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Stocking Masks 


Dressing up in a funny way is jolly 
at any time, but Halloween is the night 
when nearly everybody does it. Cos- 
tumes may be of old clothes or sheets, 
and then of course there must be masks. 
These may be made of mother’s old 
stockings, or of paper sacks that are 
the right size to slip over your head. In 
using stocking tops, be careful to cut 
the openings very small, except for the 
darkey’s smiling mouth, because ho- 
siery stretches. Paper sacks make good 
ghost masks for sheet costumes, and 
then there are the regular false faces 
which can be made this way: 

Material: 6 x 9 Manila paper, scis- 


sors, crayons, paste, string. 
How to make: Trim off the bottom 
corners of the paper to form a chin. 
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By Ruspy SHORT McKIM 


Draw the face of a clown, a witch, or 
any other funny face, and cut out eye 
holes. For the nose cut a triangle ex- 
actly like diagram C, then make the 
part of the nose that is to be pasted in. 
Cut a 214 inch square plus tabs as 
shown in diagram A. Fold like B, and 
paste the two tabs into the sides of C. 
Small pieces of tough paper are then 
made like diagram D, to fold over the 
edge and strengthen the place where 
the strings are tied to hold the mask on. 


When the paste is dry, so the nose 
will not fall off, the mask is ready to 
wear; and it is a safe guess that even 
your baby brother will not know you! 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


We hope to publish a contribution from each one of you. To do this we 
cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from those who have not already sent us a contribution. We can- 
not use anything that has been copied or told you by another. We want your 
work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with the Young Authors De- 
partment, so please send us the best that you can think and write. 


THE EDITOR. 


RAINDROPS 


By EVELYN HUGHES (12 years old) 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Like a string of lights in the distance, 
Like a beautiful diamond chain, 
Like the pearly teeth in a small child’s 
mouth, 
On the leaves are the drops of rain. 


And I watch the drops on the house 
tops, 

So clear, so pure, so white, 

Made like wonderful, glistening dia- 
monds, 

By the raindrops ’gainst the light. 


But the beautiful diamond loses its 
grasp, 

And falls to the ground as rain, 

And another bright raindrop takes its 
place 

In the beautiful diamond chain. 


And the raindrops go through the big 
brown earth, 

But as diamonds they lose their gleam, 

For God has made of the diamonds 
pure, 

A little glistening stream. 


HOW THE CHESTNUT BUR 
OPENED 


By MARY WALDEN SHERMAN (8 years) 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Three little chestnuts, there they were, 
Nestled together in one small bur 
Shut away from worm and bug 

In a green bur house, so soft and snug. 


Old Jack Frost came to call one night, 

Knocked at the bur house, very polite. 

“Go away, Jack Frost,” the chestnut 
said, 

“You can’t come in, for we’re all in 
bed.” 


“My dear little friends,” Jack Frost 
replied, 

“Just open the doors and come outside. 

All summer long you have been in there, 

So now come out and get the air.” 


Then Jack Frost gave such a knock on 
the bur 

That its walls flew open and there they 
were, 

Three little chestnuts all nice and sweet 

Ready for squirrels and children to eat. 
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PURPLE, PINKY, AND BLUEY 
OF A RAINBOW'S END 


By MANSELL GORDEN-JONES 
Kaikohe, Auckland, New Zealand 


Purple, Pinky, and Bluey lived high 
in the heavens, far above where the air- 
planes fly. No darkness was there, but 
all was a beautiful soft, warm light. 
They often wished to go over to the 
moon and to play with the sun, but their 
mother told them that the moon was too 
cold, and the sun too hot, and that they 
could not be in a happier place than 
where they were. 

She often told them marvelous stories 
about Venus and Mars and Earth. 
Earth was so very far away that it 
looked as small as a pin’s,head. Some- 
times she took them on a grand excur- 
sion to Venus, where there were hun- 
dreds and thousands of other children, 
all riding on fairy sleighs drawn by 
wonderful butterflies. These beautiful 
creatures never needed and did not 
know such a thing as a whip; they knew 
only love and beauty. The butterflies 
were as gay and happy as the children. 

After one of these excursions, and 


the time seemed ripe for another trip, © 


Bluey was unusually silent. Her 
mother wished to know why she was so 
quiet. “Mother dear,” said Bluey, 
“why do you always say to us, ‘You 
may go all around the valleys and play 
anywhere about, but do not look over 
the rainbow?’ Why, Mother, why, 
please, why?” The mother looked very 
thoughtful and said, “Dear child, I 
never asked my parents ‘why,’ but I was 
told that it was a dangerous place and 
to keep away from it. I obeyed, and 
can you not also obey? It is the only 
way to be happy.” Bluey and the 
children said that they would obey. 
One time Bluey, Purple, and Pinky 
strolled away from the other children 
and forgot the danger of going near 
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the rainbow. Bluey called out, “Oh! 
What a glorious sight! What a lovely 
skipping rope it will make. Let us get 
it and show Mother.” 

“Come, Pinky and Purple, catch hold 
of hands and we shall lean over to see 
where those colors end.” Bluey peeped 
first, but she slid, pulling Pinky and 
Purple with her. Down! Down! Down! 
Oh, so far down! Suddenly they found 
themselves upon the top of a hay stack 
on Earth. 

They sat and looked around in great 
wonder at all the strange trees, grasses, 
and flowers. They forgot that they 
were away from home, and that they 
could not climb or fly back. They danced 
under the rainbow’s end and made it 
their home. After a rain you can see 
Purple, Pinky, and Bluey, dancing un- 
der the rainbow, giving their colors 
wherever they dance. 

This is how the rainbow fairies came 
to Earth. 


MY ANGEL SHADOW 
By Doris LOUISE BUTCHER 
Hamburg, N. Y. 


I have a little shadow 

That goes in and out with me; 
This is an angel shadow, 

For she’s very good, you see. 


She looks exactly like me 
With exception of her wings, 
She says, “You’ll fly without them, 
If you say only pleasant things.” 


When I am good she guides me 
Everywhere I roam; 

But when I’m bad she leaves me, 
And I must go on alone. 


I love my angel shadow, 
And wherever I may be 
I always try to be pleasant, 
So she will not go and leave me. 
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A LOYAL DOG 
By Mary DON COLDREN (9 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


A little girl who lived in the country 
had a collie named Gyp. One day she 
decided to go out in the meadow. Her 
mother had told her always to take her 
dog with her. She did not want to take 
Gyp, so she ran away without him. She 
chased the butterflies until she became 
tired. Then she sat down and soon fell 
asleep. When she awakened it was 
nearly dark, and she did not know her 
way home. 

Gyp became uneasy because his mis- 
tress did not come home at.dinner time. 
He gnawed his rope in two and found 
the little girl. She never again went 
to the meadow without her dog. 
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LIFE 
By MABEL WATTERS (10 years) 


Kingman, Ariz. 


We are all God’s little children 
In a universe of youth. 

God is our heavenly Father 
And life is eternal Truth. 


The world is full of brightness, 
And the clouds have a golden glow. 
If our hearts are full of goodness, 
Then love and sunshine flow. 


This life is what we make it 
So let us start out right, 

Guarding our thought and action, 
Resisting wrong with all our might. 


THE RABBIT 
By NOLENE SARAH BLAIR 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In the night time, 
At the right time, 
I have understood 
’Tis the habit 
Of the rabbit 
To go dancing in 
the wood. 


VE 
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Object—To radiate sunshine to all the world. 

Motto—I speak only good words. 

Club pin—Three wise monkeys, signifying: “I see no evil, hear no evil, 
and speak no evil.” <A club pin will be given to each member when he has sent in 
one subscription to Wee Wisdom, other than his own, and written four monthly 
letters to the secretary telling her how he has kept the pledge. These pins may 
be purchased for twenty-five cents, if you prefer. 

Requirement for membership—A simple request addressed to the secre- 
tary of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

Reports and letters—All letters and club reports must be sent to the Good 
Words Booster club secretary. 

Letters from readers of Wee Wisdom will be published on these pages. 

For the readers who wish to correspond—If the reader to whom you write 
does not answer, write again, or write to other readers. 


Dear Club Members: will come less often. You will also find 
When you receive this number of that you are doing better work in your 
Wee Wisdom you will have been in Studies. You will do better work be- 
school long enough to have begun to set- Cause your mind will not be occupied 
tle down to the routine of school work. With unpleasant experiences, and it will 
To be successful in your school life be much easier for you to concentrate 
means much more than the making of your mind on your lessons. 
good grades. There is a “give and take” Last month we used as our keynote 
in school life that you will find nowhere this statement, “I receive what I give. 
else. The happiest boys and girls are / give good and I receive good.” We 
those who have learned to give only used the statement last month to help 
good to their fellow students. us do away with all of our “I can’ts,” 
Some of you may have had the ex- " won’'ts,” and “I don’t likes.” Let us 
perience of doing some one a good turn 'S¢ it this month to help us put “I cans, 
and finding that that one did not ap- | wills,” and “I do likes” into our 
preciate it and did not return good for SPeech. 
evil. These experiences come because I am always glad to hear from the 
the other person has not yet learned to ‘lub members. 
give only good. But if you will con- 
tinue.to give only good, you will soon 


Secretary. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I have been taking 


notice that little unpleasant experiences Wee Wisdom for three months, and I wish 
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it every success. Every night I say The 
Prayer of Faith, and I find it helps very 
much. One day at school I could not get 
a problem. So I said The Prayer of Faith. 
When I had finished saying The Prayer of 
Faith, I got the problem right.—Muriel R. 
Wheeler. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I have had much help 
from the “Prayer of Faith” 
in my school work and work. 
I have some hens and sell 
eggs. The neighbors do not 
27) seem to get much profit 
‘\"**" from their hens, but they are 
‘greatly surprised to see me 
get such good profit from 
my hens. They say that it is beginner’s 
luck, but the real reason is that The Prayer 
of Faith helps me.—Robert E. Peterson. 


I am sure we are all glad to have 
Theodore in our club. 

It will be interesting, Theodore, to 
watch and see how much easier it is 
for others to speak kindly to you, when 
you speak kindly to them. 

Dear Friends at Unity—I am very glad 
to be a member of the Good Words Booster 
club. Before I learned about the club I 
didn’t know that the words that one spoke 
were seeds that would, in later years, bear 
fruit after their kind. I agree to abide by 
the rules of the club.—Theodore Chimiklis. 


Gwendolyn is giving out good, and 
good will come back to her. 

Dear Secretary—I like to read Wee Wis- 
dom. Yesterday I got out all my Wee Wis- 
doms and I read stories. I think your club 
is a good plan. Good words are helping 
me. I took a Wee Wisdom to school for 
the other children to read.—Gwendolyn Lea 
Amey. 


Dear Friend—I am very happy to be a 
member of the Good Words Booster club. 
I am trying to 
use good words 
every day. One 
— day I gave Wee 

Wisdom to one 
al of my gir! 
friends at 
school. The teacher saw it and asked if I 
could bring one to school. I brought a few 
copies of Wee Wisdom, and now quite a few 
children in my class read Wee Wisdom. I 
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say The Prayer of Faith, and it helps me 
in my school work.—Etta Mae Lee. 


You are doing good work, Eunice. 
We should be glad to enroll your friends 
in our club. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I have been taking 
Wee Wisdom for five or six years and am 
going to continue taking it. I have learned 
several table blessings and say them at the 
table. I say The Prayer of Faith every 
evening. I dearly love Wee Wisdom and 
when I have finished reading it I have sev- 
eral friends to whom I pass it on.—Eunice 
D’Amour. 


Roslyn is doing some good work with 
herself. If she keeps up the practice 
of checking herself when she starts to 
say thoughtless, unkind words, she will 
soon be using only good words. 

Dear Secretary—I feel much better when 
I keep the club rules. My mother asked 

; me to wash the dishes. I did 
£2. not like it and I said, “Aw.” 
» 34, Then I remembered, and I said, 

\\_ “Oh, all right,” and I washed 
SP ~* them. I felt happy too. One day 
11 I was told to call my brother in 
wie for supper. I didn’t like this 

on idea because I was reading a 
book, and I said, “Oh, dear, I will do that 
after—” but I remembered again and I 
said, “Yes.” The good words are helping 
me and I am going to keep trying.—Roslyn 
Fink. 


I am sure that Marjorie and May are 
receiving a great deal of good through 
their efforts to keep the club pledge. 
We always get results when we work 
hard. 

Dear Secretary—I like Wee Wisdom. 
There isn’t’ one page in the magazine that 
I do not like. I have tried hard to keep the 
pledge.—Marjorie Stroud. 

Dear Good Words Club—I do like to be- 
long to the Good Words Booster club, and 
I do try to keep the pledge, I love the 
Wee Wisdom magazine very much. My 
grandmother has sent it to me for several 
years.—May Huggard. 


When we are kind to others we invite 
the friendliness in them to show itself 
toward us. 

Dear Good Words Booster Club—I am 


’ 
’ 
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improving daily in the use of good words. 
I have found a number of friends among 
those whom I once looked upon as un- 
friendly— Annie B. Reed. 


Thousands of boys and girls who are 
not now members of our club would be 
members if they knew about it. Vernon 
is making it possible for other boys and 
girls to become members. Hundreds of 
boys and girls are now lending their 
magazines to their friends, and placing 
them on the school reading tables. 

Dear Wee Wisdom Editor—I receive 
Wee Wisdom every month. Last year I 
took a number of Wee Wisdoms to school 
for the reading table. Harold Nieman saw 
it and he subscribed for it. I surely like 
the stories in Wee Wisdom.—Vernon Franz- 
merer. 


Carl’s letter was received some time 
ago. He belongs to one of our largest 
Good Words clubs. 

Dear Secretary—I like Wee Wisdom very 
much and I enjoy reading the fine. stories 
and poems. I also like to read the editor’s 
letter. We have elected new officers for 
our club. They are good boys to hold such 
offices. We still hold our club meetings 
regularly on Saturday evenings, and we 
try to do some deed of kindness during 
each meeting. We also say The Prayer of 
Faith at each meeting.—Carl Sanford. 


Gertrude is learning the secret of 
happiness. When we learn to be kind 
to others, they will be kind to us. 

Dear Secretary—The Good Words Booster 
club has helped me to use better language. 
My friends like me better since I have be- 
longed to the club. I also get along better 
in school. I have learned to be kind and to 
speak kind words to other people-—Gertrude 
Gibson. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—lI read you from 
cover to cover and I enjoy every word. 
I say The Prayer of 
& Faith every night and 
> 
it helps me in many 
| ways. One day I 
ry{ sprained my ankle and 
I said The Prayer of 
_ Faith; the next day the 
ankle was much better. 
J] asked prayers that I might understand 
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my arithmetic, and now I understand frac- 
tions perfectly. —Muriel James. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—The Good Words 
Booster club has helped me much. Mother 
is trying to use good words with me. I 
lend my Wee Wisdom to my friends. They 
all like it. I say The Prayer of Faith and 
it helps me-——Mary Chapman. 

Dear Secretary—I am very glad to know 
that you have members in so many coun- 
tries besides America. My teacher in pub- 
lic speaking said she would like to have me 
talk to the class about the Good Words 
Booster club. I did, and they want to be 
members of the club.—Evelyn Hughes. 

Wee Wisdom stories make good bed- 
time stories, because they leave good 
thoughts in our minds. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—My sister and I love 
to have Mother read us a story from Wee 
Wisdom after 
we go to bed. 
We always say 
The Prayer of 
Faith at night 
and also when- 
ever need 

‘ God’s help. I had 
toothache; I said The Prayer of Faith and 
soon I felt better—Elizabeth Thompson. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Joy Dudley, 54 Burlington, Mimico 
Beach, Ont., Canada; Anna Mae Rourke, 
route 3, box 16, Schenectady, N. Y.; Alice 
Mary Clark (11 yrs.), Brayton, Iowa; 
Martha Wattles (13 yrs.), 706 W. Taylor, 
Kokomo, Ind.; Alma Pinkus, N. Windsor 
ave., Brightwaters, N. Y.; Mildred Mar- 
jorie Prine (8 yrs.), Burchard, Nebr.; 
Kathryn Koch, 1514 Lawton, El Paso, Tex.; 
Ann L. Marvel (10 yrs.), Fall River, Mass. ; 
Ernestine Moyser, 2074 Goldsmith st., Vic- 
toria, B. C., Canada; Elwyn Ellison (10 
yrs.), 711 E. Perkins, Guthrie, Okla.; Helen 
Marlette (10 yrs.), route 3, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; La Vaun Gardner, route 8, box 73, 
Salem, Oregon; Doris Lane, box 111, Ft. 
Hancock, Tex.; Claudia Clark, 525 E. Wal- 
nut st., Rawlins, Wyo.; Aileen Gates, K. 
route, Centralia, Wash.; Annabell Fischer, 
1107 Hoefgen ave. San Antonio, Tex.; 
Marjorie Welch, Fieldon, IIll.; Jessie Grace 
Faust, 529 Chestnut st., West Reading, Pa.; 
Ruth Elston, Box T, Toledo, Ohio; Betty 
Jean Dool, Ridgecrest farm, Hancock, Iowa. 
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READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER’ Frances L. Wheeler: for a sweet disposi- 
READERS tion; Ernestine Moyser: prayers; Doris 
Violet Collier: prayers for dancing; Lane: temper. 


| 


JUST TO BE GLAD 


ANNIE KALFus WRIGHT 


Higgledy-piggledy, just to be glad 

3 Will make the day brighter, so don’t be sad. 

' Higgledy-piggledy, please, won’t you smile? 
Let’s sing The Happy Song, just for a while. 


THE HAPPY SONG 


Glad! Whole! 
Happy! Sound! 
1 Joyous! Perfect! 
y Are we children free. We our bodies keep. 
4 
Quick! Strength! 
Easy! Power! 
1 Instant! Peace! 
1 See how we agree. As we sweetly sleep. 
i Free! True! 
Easy! Right! 
Perfect! Just! 
; We our lessons learn. We are so from choice. 
4 Wealth! Peace! 
Plenty! Calm! 
Riches! Poise! 
; Quickly we shall earn. Happy girls and boys. 
n 
a 
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LESSON 1, OCTOBER 7, 1928. 


PAUL IN EPHESUS.—Acts 19:8- 
10, 18-20; Ephesians 4:11-16. 


GOLDEN TEXT—We are his workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus for good 
works, which God afore prepared that 
we should walk in them.—Ephesians 
2:10. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Before we can get anything good, we 
must have a desire for that thing. The 
city of Ephesus, where Paul is teaching 
in today’s lesson, stands for the 
thoughts in us that desire or want 
Truth. 

When our hearts are filled with the 
desire for God’s Truth, there is nothing 
that can keep that Truth from us. If 
we desire to grow kinder and more gen- 
tle toward those about us, we soon find 
that our outer acts are becoming like 
the desire in our hearts. If we desire 
to be strong we learn to do the things 
that help to make our bodies strong 
and well. 

As we send the Spirit of truth out 
into all our thoughts and affairs, there 
are certain places where it seems easy 
to plant Truth, and we naturally work 
first in those places. Because some of 
the persons to whom he talked spoke in 
an evil way about the things that he 
was trying to give them, Paul felt that 
he should do his teaching in another 
place, and to those who were willing to 
receive it. From this we learn that un- 
less we are willing to receive, no good 
can come into our lives. When the 
highest spiritual thoughts in us try to 
help our bodies or our affairs, unless 


we are willing to receive the help, it 
cannot come to us. 

In part of Paul’s letter to the people 
of the church of Ephesus, he taught 
that we cannot all work for God in the 
same way, but each one should be happy 
to do the best that he can just where 
he is, and in his own way. All the work 
that we do for the Lord helps us to grow 
more like the Christ, and to be like Him 
is what we are all working for. 

MEMORY VERSE 
The Father within me will show me 
the way 

To be what He wants me to be; 

I’ll always be happy to keep as my guide 

His Spirit abiding in me. 


LESSON 2, OCTOBER 14, 1928. 


SPIRITUAL GIFTS.—I Corinthians 
12:4-7, 31; 13:1-8, 138. 


GOLDEN . TEXT—Now abideth faith, 
hope, love, these three; and the great- 
est of these is love.—I Corinthians 13: 
13. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Sometimes we become sad because we 
do not seem to be able to do things in 
just the same way that others do them. 
At such times we forget that God has 
given each of us a way of his own and 
that if we are faithful in doing His work 
in our own way, we may grow to do 
greater work for Him. It does not mat- 
ter what gift God has planted in our 
hearts. The thing that matters is the 
use that we.make of the gift. One per- 
son may have the gift of music, another 
may have the gift of healing, another 
may have the gift of speaking, another 
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may have the gift of bringing happi- 
ness to others. All are given to us by 
the same Spirit and should be used to 
the glory of God. Sometimes, too, we 
feel puffed up because of the work that 
we do and we forget that it is God who 
works through us. 

The last part of 
the lesson is one of 
the finest pictures 
of divine love that 
we find in the whole 
Bible. All of us, as 
children of God, 
may let His love 
shine through us 
and bless all those 
that we meet. To 
truly give forth the great Truth of God, 
the words that we speak must come 
from hearts filled with love. If we 
have great wisdom and yet do not use 
it with loving hearts, it may bring us 
more harm than good. If we give to 
others just for outer show and do not 
give in love, we are not giving in the 
spirit that is pleasing to God. 

Things of the earth come and go; 
things of Spirit are with us always. 
Among the finer things of Spirit are 
faith, hope, and love. Of these three, 
love is the greatest. 


MEMORY VERSE 
If I could have my choice of gifts, 
On Spirit I would call 
To fill my heart with love divine, 
The greatest gift of all. 


Tt blessed te ge 


LESSON 3, OCTOBER 21, 1928. 
CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP. — II 
Corinthians 8:1-9; 9:6, 7, 15. 


GOLDEN TEXT—First they gave their 
own selves to the Lord.—II Corinthians 
8:5. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


God has given us all many blessings 
and He expects us to use them to His 
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glory. Some of the blessings that God 
gives to us we use in helping His work 
in the world. Such giving to God’s 
work should be freely done and should 
be according to the degree in which 
God has blessed us. 

Before we give any material gift to 
God or to His work, we should first give 
ourselves to Him. The giving of our- 
selves makes our gift of money or other 
material things of greater value. We 
expect, as Christians, to be active in 
faith and in speech and in earnestness 
and in love. We also should be active 
in giving to the Lord part of the bless- 
ings that He gives to us, because this is 
as much a part of our living as our ac- 
tivity in other things. 

Paul, in his letter to the Corinthians, 
did not order them to give to the Lord’s 
work; he was just reminding them of 
this way of proving their love for God. 
God does not force us to give to Him, 
but we prove that we truly love Him 
and His cause when we are liberal in 
our gifts. Jesus 


Christ gave much | vA 


and if we are to be | a 
followers of Him AG 

we too should give ny 

freely, lovingly, bees 

and joyously. If 


we plant seed and _¢ 
do not put enough @ #— 
into the ground, 
we cannot expect 
to get a large re- 
turn, but if we plant plenty of good seed 
we can expect a rich harvest. So it is 
with giving to the Lord’s work. If we 
give freely to God, we shall receive 
freely, for God loves a cheerful giver. 


Rar Ephesus 


MEMORY VERSE 
The joy of God is in the hearts 
Of those whose gifts are free; 
And so I love to share the good 
The Father gives to me. 


| 
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LESSON 4, OCTOBER 28, 1928. 


PAUL’S LAST JOURNEY TO JERU- 
SALEM.—Acts 20:17-21, 28-38; II 
Corinthians 11:28. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, that he himself said, 
It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.—Acts 20:35. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


From today’s lesson we learn that 


there should be in our hearts a great 
love for the work of God upon the earth. 


Paul dearly loved the churches that he 
had helped to form and he spent much 
time in planning how he might be of 
help to them. In his work with the 
church at Ephesus, 
Paul set us a very 
good example and 
showed many of the 
ways in which we 
can do the Lord’s 
work. 

In doing all good 
work, we should be 
meek and humble 
and not try to draw 
praise or credit to ourselves. We 
should be willing to meet the trials that 
may come to us in doing the will of God 
and all we should ask for is greater 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

In any kind of spiritual work upon 
the earth we may find those who do not 
truly understand the will of God and 
who might lead us into wrong doing. 
At such times it is wise for us to call 
upon our highest spiritual thoughts and 
ask them to show us what is good in the 
sight of God. Our work for the Lord 
should be wholly unselfish. It should 
not be done for the pay that we might 
receive from it. Giving brings its own 
blessing, a richer blessing than we find 
in receiving, and when we have learned 
the joy and the blessing of giving, we 


Pau bids goodbye tients 
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should be an example to others who may 
not be as strong in Truth as we are. 
The greatest joy that can come to us is 
to find our lives blessed with the love 
and the faith of those whom we have 
tried to help in the name of Jesus 
Christ. 
MEMORY VERSE 


My heart is humble in the work 
That God would have me do; 

I put all thoughts of self aside 
And to His cause am true. 


Tricky Spells 


By ROBERTA STOVALL 


To write and spell, without mistakes, 
Is quite an art, you know; 

For many words that sound alike, 
Quite unlike meanings show. 


As: Bear and bare; hair and hare; 
Blue and still a blew; 

Deer and Dear; here and hear; 
To, and too, and two. 


As: Dough and doe; row and roe; 
Sees, and seize, and seas; 

Fare and fair; air and heir; 
Tease, and tees, and teas. 


Or: Through and threw; due and dew; 
Know, and still a no; 

Sere and seer; beer and bier; 
Sew, and sow, and so. 


They sound alike, they’re not alike; 
Spellings and meanings vary. 
To learn their use without abuse, 
Consult a dictionary. 
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Picture Puzzle 
By HELEN HUDSON 


le 


MY: 


‘Bob and Betty are on their way to a Halloween party. See if you can find 
the witch and her cat, who are very near Bob and Betty. 


ANSWER TO LETTER MAZE PUZZLE: Boston, Chicago, New York, Min- 


neapolis, Los Angeles, Omaha, Kansas City, Cleveland, Cincinnati, New Orleans 
Portland, Brooklyn. 
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BLANCHE CORNER 


The Broken Window 


The Spartans were taking a short cut 
through Whipple’s orchard, on their 
way home from school. It was October. 
The hazy afternoon sunlight seeped 
through the trees and gathered in pools 
on the red and gold leaves through 
which the gang shuffled. Bige, who 
had come to meet them, rushed back 
and forth scattering the leaves like a 
small whirlwind. It was a day made 
for joy and contentment, but only Bige 
seemed to be happy. The Spartans 
kicked their way solemnly along among 
the leaves. At last David spoke. 

“T don’t believe Andy did it,” he said. 

“Of course he didn’t,” agreed Red 
quickly. ‘Nobody believes he did.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Chink 
doubtfully. “He was the last person 
seen on the school grounds, and he was 
throwing rocks at the telephone wires.” 

“But Andy says he didn’t break the 
schoolhouse window,” said Kegs. 

“I know that and we all believe him, 
but other people may not. It looks like 
even Miss Morgan thinks he did it.” 
Cousin Bob’s voice was gloomy. 

“She has him in there now, talking 
to him,” said Kegs. “‘He’ll probably lose 
his recess for a week besides having to 
pay for the window.” 

“But he didn’t break it: They can’t 
punish him for something he didn’t do,” 
said Red quickly. 

“Mr. Storm thinks Andy did it be- 


cause he saw him on the school grounds 
when he went by last night. Mr. 
Storm’s one of the school board you 
know.” David’s tone was hopeless. 

As they climbed the orchard fence 
into the lane Red turned toward the big 
road. 

“T guess I had better go home,” he 
said. “I’ve got to study my arithme- 
tic.” 

The Spartans looked after him in 
amazement. 

“That’s a queer way for Red to act,” 
said Kegs as they opened the Roost. 
“He usually studies after supper.” 

When Red reached home he did not 
go at once into the house. He sat with 


There in the school room sat Andy. 
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his back against the tree by the 
gate and his knees drawn up un- 
der his chin. For some time he 
sat that way, then, getting to his 
feet, he muttered, “What’s the use 
of worrying? They can’t do any- 
thing to him if he sticks to the 
truth.” 

That night the boys had a bon- 
fire. The leaves were piled high, 
and as they watched the climbing 
flames Red sought Andy. 

“What did Miss Morgan say to 
you after school?” he inquired. 

“She said she didn’t like to be- 
lieve that I did it, but that Mr. 
Storm’s seeing me throwing rocks 
on the school grounds didn’t look 
good,” answered Andy. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Red. 

“Nothing.” 
shoulders. 

“They can’t do anything to you be- 
cause you didn’t do it,” said Red 
stoutly. 

“I’m not so sure,” returned Andy. 
“If the fellow who did it doesn’t speak 
up, I suppose I’m in for it.” 

In spite of the breeze that blew in at 
Red’s window that night he did not go 
to sleep for some time. 

The next morning Red was not in- 
terested in breakfast. He was sitting, 
spoon in hand, gazing idly out the 
window when a whistle aroused him. 
Out by the gate the gang was waiting. 
“What’s the rush?” asked Red. “It isn’t 
time to go to school yet.” 

“T know, but we want to get there 
before the others,” said Kegs. 

“After you left last night we thought 
of a plan,” explained David. “We all 
know Andy didn’t break that window, 
but that doesn’t do much good unless 
we can find out who did break it. Now 
we’re going to try to do a little detective 
work,” 


shrugged his 
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“Here’s one,” he shouted, “a man’s footprint.” 


“My uncle was a detective once,” broke 
in Kegs, “and I know a lot about it.” 

“Huh!” snorted Red. “My uncle runs 
a train, but that doesn’t make me an 
engineer.” 

“T didn’t say I was a detective,’ Kegs 
protested, while the gang laughed. 

“We'd better hurry,” David reminded 
them, “or the school ground will be 
full.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Red. 

“Look for footprints,’ Cousin Bob 
told him. 

“But the school grounds’ were 
tramped over all day yesterday,” pro- 
tested Red. 

“Not on the side where the window is 
broken,” said David. ‘We are not al- 
lowed to play around there you know.” 

Red got his cap and they hurried 
down the road. At the fence around 
the school yard David stopped them. 

“If we all go in there we'll make so 
many prints we won’t be able to tell a 
thing about it.” 

“You go in, David,” suggested Cousin 
Bob. 

“You'd better take Detective Kegs,” 
grinned Red, 
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“All right! Come along, Kegs,” and 
David climbed the fence. He and Kegs 
stepped cautiously, looking as they 
went. Suddenly Kegs, who was almost 
under the window, straightened up. 

“Here’s one!” he shouted. “A man’s 
footprint.” 

“T’ll bet it was a tramp,” said Chink. 
“Trying to get into the schoolhouse to 
stay all night.” 

“T’d like to think so,” said David, 
shaking his head, “but I believe these 
footprints were made by Mr. Storm 
when Miss Morgan sent for him yester- 
day morning.” 

The Spartans looked disappointed. 
Just then the bell rang, and the gang 
took their places in the line. 

At recess Red made a dash for the 
turning bars. He was hanging by his 
knees when the thought came to him 
that he had not noticed Andy on the 
play ground. Quickly righting himself 
on the bar, he looked around. Andy 
was nowhere in sight. Red dropped to 
the ground and slowly started to the 
schoolhouse. 

“T guess it’s up to me,” he was think- 
ing. “I never thought they would pun- 
ish Andy for it.” 

Sure enough, there in the schoolroom 
sat Andy. Red drew a long breath and 
walked straight to where Miss Morgan 
sat writing at her desk. He stood wait- 
ing. In a few moments Miss Morgan 
looked up. 

“Well, Henry?” 

Red looked straight into her eyes, 
swallowed hard, and began— 

“TI guess you’d better let Andy go out 
to play and keep me in,” he said. 

Miss Morgan looked startled. “Why, 
Henry?” she asked. 

“Because I broke the window,” Red 
admitted. 

“Why didn’t you tell me this be- 
fore?” Miss Morgan said gently. 

“T thought if you couldn’t find out 
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who did it no one would be punished 
and the school board would put in the 
window.” 

“But why are you telling me now?” 
Miss Morgan’s voice was very gentle. 

“Why, I couldn’t let Andy take my 
punishment,” and Red looked as if he 
thought that should be plain to any one. 

Miss Morgan smiled. “Andy!” she 
called, ““You may be excused now.” 

Red took his seat and grinned happily 
at Andy as he passed. 

After school the gang surrounded 
Red. 

“Why did you want to let everybody 
think it was Andy, Red?” asked David. 

“T didn’t want them to think that,” 
said Red hotly. “I never dreamed they 
would. I would have told in the first 
place only I am saving my money for 
a bicycle. Say! You fellows don’t think 
I meant to let Andy get into trouble, 
do you?” 

“Sure not,” said Andy reassuringly. 
“T knew all the time that you would 
tell.” 

The Spartans whirled on him. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Red. 

“I saw you throw the rock,” said 
Andy simply. “I had just started home 
when you came down the road with the 
cows. I saw you try to throw a rock 
over the schoolhouse. Then I heard 
the crash, and I went on home.” 

“l’m ashamed of myself, Andy,” 
said Red when Andy had finished. “I 
should have told in the first place.” 

“Oh, I knew you'd tell,” said Andy. 

“If an accident like this happens 
again I’]l tell as soon as I can,” declared 
Red. “My! it feels good to have it off 
my chest. I’d rather pay for all the 
windows in the schoolhouse and lose my 
recess the rest of the year than feel as 
I have for the last day and night. Come 
on, let’s have a game of prisoners’ base.” 

The gang agreed eagerly. The Spar- 
tans were themselves again. 
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Once upon a time in story-book land there was a country where 
good thoughts turned into beautiful flowers, and evil ones into 
nettles and noisome weeds. In this land of good thoughts, which 
was ruled by a fairy queen, lived two beautiful and gracious 
maidens named Thelma and Laurel. One day the queen sent an 
invitation to all the maidens in the land to visit the palace, wearing 
crowns of their own loving thoughts. For the one who wore the 
twelve most beautiful roses, she had a rare gift. 

Thelma and Laurel both had beautiful crowns of their loving 
thoughts but each had just eleven roses until—but if we told more 
we would spoil all your fun and you will enjoy reading about 
Thelma and Laurel yourself in Love’s Roses. This book is at- 
tractively illustrated, and priced at only $.25. 

Ask Mother if you may have Love’s Roses, and maybe she 
will let you have one of these too: 

Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks, $.75 

The Garden, the Gate, and the Key, $.75 

Treasure Box, $.50 

Wee Wisdom Picture Book, Vol. II & III, $.75 each 

Wee Wisdom’s Way, paper cover, $.50; de luxe, $.75 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Words by Astra Music by M:S:C 
Words by — Music by M.S. C, 


1. If 


2. He leads me _ far 


3. He cud-dles close to me, and down go his 


in - to. his bright Ba - by - land, 
lids; 


you have not met our wee Jack-ie Lee Howe, Come up to his 


By grip on my 
For small Jack-ie’s 


cra-dle and make your best bow. A_ flow-er_ in looks, says his 
fin - ger of wee, slen-der hand; The small smile that curves on_ his 
fa - vor the Sand-man now bids. Go search the wide world, but I'll 
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moth - er, who knows, A prince-ling for grace, from his head to his toes. 
young, ten-der lip, Would lead me for - ev - er, though fin-ger should slip. 


tell you right now, None sweet-er you'll find than wee Jack-ie Lee Howe. 
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RIPE GRAPES 
By? IMELDA OCTAVIA SHANKLIN 

Our grapes are ripe. 

Daddy said it might freeze. Then Daddy and 
Buddy went out to pick the grapes. 

I helped them pick the grapes. Boon and Kitty 
Black went with me. 

I took my little basket. Daddy and Buddy put 
grapes into my basket. They filled it. I took my 
grapes to Mother. 

We found a little wren in the grapevines. Daddy 
said the wren must fly soon, or it might be late for 
Christmas in the South. Buddy talked to the wren. 
He told it to start South. The wren flew away. 

Daddy and Buddy had a large basket. They 
filled the large basket with grapes. Then they took 
the basket upstairs. 


Buddy put white paper on the floor of the seed 
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room. They put the rapes on the white paper. The 
grapes make the seed room sweet. 

I save Boon a grape. He ate it. I save him two 
prapes. And he ate them. I gave Kitty Black a 
srape. She put her nose on it. Then she went away. 

Mother said we will have rapes for Thanks- 
giving, Day. 

When Sunday comes Buddy and I will 30 to 
see Cousin May and Cousin Max. We will take 
some srapes to them. Mother and Daddy will go 
with us. | 

Mother took the grapes out of my basket. She 
put them on the supper table. She told Daddy and 
Buddy that 1 am a 00d cook. Daddy and Buddy 


ate some srapes. They said I am a 300d cook. 
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At night before I go to bed 
My daddy holds me on his knee, 
And says he knows that I've been good, 


And so, of course, I have to be! 
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I sometimes wish, instead of me, | 
I were a funny bumblebee, 
Just standing on my head for hours 

Asipping honey from the flowers! 
But still it might grow tiresome, too, 
To stand that way, I think, don't you? 


I'd like to be a bird, and fly 

Away up in the summer sky. 

Behind a cloud I'd like to peep 

And catch the rain fays fast asleep. 
But if I were a bird—dear me! 
With Grandma I could not take tea! 
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To be a flower would be such fun— 
| Soft kissed by rays of summer sun— 
With nothing else to do all day 
But sit and sleep, or smile and sway. 

But still, I'd hate to have to stay 

In just one spot the livelong day. 


For I can run and play and sing, 
And do—well, almost everything. 
Ho-hum! I think, although I'm small, 
I'll not change places after all 

With either flower, or bird, or bee— 
It’s really nice to be just me! 
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They came to the hut of a 
man who lived alone. The 
man was bent and twisted in 
body from years of sickness. 
Father Joseph asked for water, 
that he and Mother Mary and 
little Lord Jesus might drink. 
The man kindly invited them 
to rest for a while in his house. 
He put the donkey into the fold 
and gave it drink and food. 
Then he came back to the hut 
and prepared a meal for his 
guests. After they had eaten, 
the man asked to see the child. 

Mother Mary lifted little Lord 
Jesus from the cot beside the 
wall, and uncovered his face. 
The man gave a sigh of hap- 
piness. He had never seen so 
beautiful a child, nor one that 

: he had loved 
so much. He 
took up one 


of the slender, 
warm little 


hands. As soon as he had 
touched the hand, his body 
became straight and youn}. 
Health came into his pale face 
and his dull eyes srew bright. 

“IT am healed!” he said in a 
whisper of joy. 

“I am healed!” he said aloud 
in a clear voice. 

“IT am healed!” he cried, and 
darted through the doorway. 

Runnin3 as swiftly as a youn}, 
antelope, he shouted, “Come, 
all you sick and all you lame, 
and all you blind or deaf. Come, 
be healed! Be healed!” He ran 
toward a village a mile away. 
As he ran he kept shoutin3, 
“Come, be healed!” 

“Make ready, quickly,” said 
Father Joseph. He brought the 
donkey, put 
sweet Mother 
Mary and lit- 
tle Lord Jesus 


on it, and 
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at the best speed that 
they could make. They 
| did not stop until full 
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all hurried forward 


night was upon them. 
They then were many miles 
from the house of the bent man 
who had been made straight by 
the touch of a baby’s hand. 

The next day they joined a 
caravan of traders who were 
going, to Egypt. In the caravan 
were camels with loads and don- 
keys with loads. There were 
dark, wild lookin’, men with 
beards; men wearing head- 
dresses; youn, men who rode 
strong, horses that were as swift 
as the wind. There were women 
who wore jewelry, women who 
wore veils, and children with 
but a strip of cloth about their 
bodies. 

In this company from many 
nations, little Lord Jesus was 
daily carried nearer to the land 
where the great Joseph of his 
own race was first slave then 
ruler. 

Father Joseph felt sure that in 
a company of so many kinds of 
animals bearin?, so many kinds 
of loads, the donkey that carried 
Mother Mary and little Lord 
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Jesus would not be 
noticed, even should 
King Herod’s servants 
look for them so far 


from Bethlehem. So he 
thanked his God for safety. 

Of nights the caravan camped 
by water springs or by such 
creeks as could be found with- 
out Sreat search. 


When the caravan made its 
night halt, Mother Mary bathed 
and freshly dressed little Lord 
Jesus. Then she placed him on 
a rug. There he kicked up his 
bare little feet, and caught them 
with his hands. He urgled and 
lau%hed, and when no one else 
was near, the birds of the oasis 
watched him at his play. 


As much as she could, Mother 


Mary kept him apart from the 
others of the caravan, for those 
who came near the child had a 
way of looking straight and 
lon, at him. Mother Mary knew 
that she was the human guard- 
ian of the greatest treasure that 
God ever had given to the earth. 
So she kept the baby close to 
her. 

One evenin?, while little Lord 


Jesus was enjoying, his exercises 
on the ru, a camel driver came 
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round 
rock by which 
he lay. The 
camel driver 
was shunned 
by the other people of the cara- 
van. He was profane and quar- 
relsome. He was soiled in clothes 
and in person. His face was 
ugly, as if it were the window 
of an ugly heart. 


At sight of little Lord Jesus, 


the man stopped. Then slowly 
he came close and bent over the 
child. Little Lord Jesus let 30 
his feet, threw up his hands to- 
ward the ugly face of the camel 
driver, and smiled. The man 
stepped back and put an unclean 
hand over his eyes. Then he 
went to the spring, farthest from 
the camp. He bathed and put 
on fresh clothing. When the 
twilight deepened, he came to 
the camp of Father Joseph and 
Mother Mary. He asked them 
to tell him of the one true God. 
While they talked the man’s 
eyes turned again and again to 
the dim bed where slept little 
Lord Jesus. The camel driver 
saw the light on the child’s face 
that Mother Mary always saw. 
From that hour no one ever 


the 


camel driver 
speak a pro- 
fane word. 
He became so 
gentle, so thoughtful, so kind, 
that all the travelers were lad 
of his presence. 

The next day a desert chief 
in rich robes and wearing a 
blazing, ruby on his finger saw 
Father Joseph lift Mother Mary 
and little Lord Jesus from the 
donkey. He came forward. 
Bowing, with grace and dignity, 
he said, “I pray you, my lord, 
make my tent a home for your- 
self and your family. I perceive 
that this is just, and that I shall 
be blessed by your coming.” 

Father Joseph answered, 
“Your grace is accepted in the 
name and in the person of the 
Lord.” 

The tent of the chief was 
large. A partition made of 
Zeous silk Rave privacy to the 
family from Bethlehem. From 
his own table the chief provided 
food for Father Joseph and 
Mother Mary. On silken cush- 
ions, little Lord Jesus played 
with his lively heels, or slept, 
as fitted his needs. 
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OCTOBER 
By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


A fleet of ships set sail today 
Bound for adventure far away ; 


And some were red and some were gold, 


All manned with fairy sailors bold. no 
The ships were leaves blown on the stream. % Za 
The sailors—just a boy's day dreams. gue 
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Every morning, 
Early and bright, 
I fill my mind 
With thoughts of right. 


ay 


In each problem 
It’s plain to see 

Wisdom and Love 
Are helping, me. 


LAS 


Every evening, 
When clear stars shine 
They tell me thoughts 
Of light are mine. 
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